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LETTERS FROM ASIA. 
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[Continued from our last.] 


—— 
[No. 4.] 

At day light we doubled Cape Cara- 
bourna, and ran down the bay of Smyrna 
with a strong sea breeze ; and, about noon, 
anchored off the town. 

On both sides from the Cape, the country 
is highly cultivated, olive and fig trees, 
-with vineyards on the rising ground, render 
it extremely beautiful ; but on approaching 
the port, the mind is filled with painful re- 
fiections from observing the immense num- 
ber of cypress trees with which the Turkish 
burying grounds are filled, giving melan- 
choly proofs of the dreadful ravage of that 
-Eastern scourge, the plague. 

Smyrna, situated at the bottom of a 

‘deep bay, surrounded on three sides by 
lofty mountains, at first appears like a large 
Indian village—the roofs of the buildings, 
which are generally composed of wood, 
being painted red, and so very compact, 
that it is impossible to distinguish one from 
another ; but a stranger can form no idea 
as to its size, it being located in a valley, 
rendering the nearest and most distant parts, 
only, visible. Frank-street, however, with 
the spires of the mosques, giving it some- 
thing the appearance of a city. 

We had anticipated the tedious ceremony 
of being visited with custom-house and pra- 
tique officers; but in this we were happily 

_ deceived, as the Turks give themselves no 
trouble oa the arrival of christian vessels ; 
-and one might lie here from the beginning 
to the end of the year without any molesta- 





tion or expense from the government, with 
the exception of about three shillings ster- 
ling, demanded at the castle on leaving the 
harbour. 

After viewing the shore through our 
glasses for the space of an hour, to observe 
if we could discover any thing like the 
effects of the plague, of which our Greek 
pilot had given a most dismal description, 
we were boarded from a chyeck, as they 
term the Grecien boats, by a man dressed 
in long robes with a belt round his body 
and a culpak on his head, who, addressing 
us in French, wished to know to whom our 
vessel was consigned. This personage, who 
I afterwards learned was a broker, gave us 
the pleasing information, that not more than 
twenty Christians were daily swept off by 
the prevailing pestilence. 

The harbour was full of Turkish and 
Grecian vessels from all parts of Europe, 
the crews of the former were amusing 
themselves by firing salutes in honour of 
some of their saints, having as many, al- 
though under different names, as can be 
enumerated in the catholic calendar, or 
that of their subjects and neighbours, the 
Greeks and Russians. 

Being assured by the broker that no 
danger whatever existed from landing, we 
preferred leaving the vessels in our own 
boat, not wishing to trust ourselves in that 
alongside, from the filthy appearance of the 
crew ; and securing the skirts of our coats, 
that they might not interfere with any of 
the natives while passing through the streets, 
we reached the quay; and for the first time 
I placed my feet on the shores of Asia. 


[No. 5.] 
The city of Smyrna is of great extent, 





and its population very numerous ; but, as 
the Turks keep no record of births or 
deaths, it would be impossible to ascertain 
the number. I have heard it stated, from 
one hundred and fifty thousand to two hun- 
dred thousand. 

All the Europeons are indiscriminately 
called Franks, and occupy, with few excep- 
tions, one street, bearing their name; it is 
about fifteen feet wide, unusually spacious 
for this country, and extends nearly one 
half of the length of the city. The fronts 
of their houses are protected by ponderous 
gates secured at night with locks and chains; 
and from the back part of the bay, terraces, 
forming the roofs of magazines for mere 
chandize, serve as walks, whence they have 
a full view of the harbour, shipping, and 
surrounding country. 

Consuls, representing countries having 
Embassadors at Constantinople, are allowed 
a certain number of Janissaries, some of 
whom are generally found sitting at their 
gates, invariably smoaking, with their belts 
so overloaded with swords, daggers, and 
pistols, that the object intended in carry- 
ing them, appears lost. 

When any difficulty takes place between 
the Franks of any nation and the Turks, 
the case is always left for the Consul’s de- 
cision, and is generally settled harmoni- 
ously.—As for our countrymen, not having 
any embassador at the Porte, and without 
which a consul would not be recognized in 
any port of Turkey, they remain at 
mercy: of the natives, who, thank God, Gre 
not disposed to injure any one!—I am, 
however, informed that the Captain Pacha 
has taken the Americans under his protec- 
tion: why I cannot ascertain, but presume 
it arises from his observing the evident in- 
crease of our commerce in the Levan seast. 
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That part. of the city inhabited by Ar-: 


menians and Greeks, is built extremely 
compact; the houses are all of wood, 
painted in the most ridiculous .manner$ 
and as they are generally three stories in 
height, projecting over each other, the 
upper apartments of opposite buildings 
nearly meet, léaving ‘bat a small Space for 
the light to penetrate. into crooked streets 
about six feet wide having a gutter of mud }- 
in the middle. 


ih OPERT UN eotiree of my existence, fel such | 
an astonishing propensity for waging war against the 
delicacies of the breakfast table. Had the indifferent 
gentleman been present, he must have rejoiced at-so 
admirable an. opportunity for retaliation. Without 
showing any. kind of favour or partiality whatsoever, 
I attacked, without distinction, every thing in the 
shape of eatables that came in my way. Beef, ham, 
egge—all alike fell victims to the rapaciousness of my 
appetite; and fo th e short space of ten minutes T had 
dealt such deadly destruction around me, that nothing 
remained to regale ‘either’ the eye or the body, save and 
except the remnants of pickled herrings, the bones of 
Chicken legs, egg shells, ham shank, and an empty 


Progressing a little from the centre of | coffee-biggin. By the bye, I wish it to be perfectly 


business to that part where the Turks re- 
side, the streets become wider and cleaner, 
and some of the houses belonging to the. 
wealthy people are very large, and decently 
ornamented, on the, outside by paintings; 
but the windows facing the streets, are ge- 
nerally closed, particularly those belonging 
to the apartments of the women, called the 
Harem. They, however, have.an opportu- 
nity of seeing those who pass without being 
seen, having small holes bored through 
their shutters. 

Most of the merchandize for sale is 
placed on the outside of the shops, as is 
the custom throughout, the East; and as 
the people have but little idea of taste or 
regularity, you frequently see warehouses 
containing East-Indix, Persian, and Eure- 
pean manufactures situated between a 
butcher's shop and a bake-house, the oven 
of the latter, and dead animals contained in 
the former, exposed to the street. 

_ The frequent ablutions of the Turks dur- 
ing the. day, particularly before prayer, 
have rendered fountains, which are gene- 
rally considered objects of luxury, abso- 
lutely necessary ; and they are found in 
most of the Bazars, Khans, and principal 
streets—one of them has been supplied with 
snow from reservoirs and mountains for 
many years, a large amount having been 
left by a Turk at his death for that pur- 
pose; and the man whose duty it is to re- 
plenish it, takes particular pains to invite 
strangers, as they pass, to partake of its 
waters, 


(Written jor the Kaleidoscope. ) 
— 

TRIP TO THE ISLE OF MAN. 

CConithued fron ‘from page 18.) 


«ere, 

Ido not exactly, know shee there be any thing 
peculiar in the atmosphere of the Isle of Man‘ that 
promotes the digéstive p powers, or whether it is tomy’ 
morning's stroll that I must attribute a voracity totally 
foreign. to niy nature; but, most assuredly, I never 





understood, that the cups and saucers were left unmo- 
Tested. My companions seemed to eye me (as well 
they might) with looks of profound astonishment, and 
+ perhaps not without unpleasant feelings of alarm. No 
one, J'll venture to say, felt more surprised than my- 
self ; in fact (rather a rare occurrence with me) I verily 
believe that | my cheek was ‘suffused With a crimson 
tint. To hide my blushes, and, at the Same time, to 
avoid being considered foolishly modest, I took up my 
hat, and gracefully bowing to the company, made the 
best of my way into the street, where for several mi- 
tutes F'stood as motionless as‘a statue, ‘qiiite at’a loss 
what ‘course’ to pursiie. It’ is'impossible to say ‘how 
long I'might have continued in this situation, had | 
not, in the act of stroking my chin (acommon practice 
with persons in a thoughtful mood) discovered, from 
the roughness of my beard, that I stood in need of the 
indispensible operation ‘of shaving. I accordingly in- 
quired, of a’bystander, the nearest road to the most 
gio operator in, that line. He directed me to 
Mr. Kewn, an adept ' at the pencil as well as the razor; 

dnd’ whidse ‘talent’ for caricaturing’ *had ‘once or twice 
put him to the painful expense of a‘broken head. On 
my arrival at the. shop of this eccentric being, I was 
somewhat struck at the words “ New Bondcstreet,” 
painted in large characters over the portal, ‘whilst the 
following tempting ‘invitatién ‘was prominently dis- 
played in the centre of the window, “ Kewn, superior 
hair-cutter, front Waterloo;” rather an ominous in- 
scription, I must confess, where sharp-edged instru- 
ments are in requisition. “Various specimens of ‘his 
art in the caricaturing “department, and his own fike- 
ness, taken by himself, were here and there tastefully 
arranged, in order ‘to make up a show.” I had 
expected to find this same Knight of the Razor, like 
niost of the brotherhood, a very commuhicative soft 
of a personage; but in this particular 1’ was de- 
ceived. .**A fine day this—pleasant weather—have 
you been long in Douglas—good drawing that” (point- 
ing to one of his own productions) formed the leading 
features of his conversation. One thing, however, of 
importanee, I contfived to get out of him ; namely, 
that the»people ‘here were very much addicted to 
scandal. A Manks poet, treating on this subject, 
‘makes use of the following lines : 

“Let not the peaceful stranger hope to find 

An Eden here, and saints of human kind: 

No sooner, is he landed on,the quay, . 

Than vigilant detraction grasps her prey.” 
When the foregoing ‘verses were penned, which, J 
imagine, mast be several years ago, the Island afferded 
a safe and secure retreat to roguery and dishonesty of 
every description ; and, therefore, it is not to be won- 
dered at, if, at that period, the respectable part of the 
community were very circumspect and scrupulous 
whom they admitted into their society ; and, J'think, 
ho blame ought to be attached to'thém on that at¢dunt, 





Unier these circumstances, per ee practice of 
slander alluded tu by the poet, t then, in some 
measure, be palliated, though by no means justified. 
But as the law of protection, in such cases, is now done 


‘away with, it would be unfair and illiberal to infer 


that the same spirit of detraction exists at the present 


‘period. Yet, 1am sorry to say, there is a certain 


species of private scandal still prevalent amongst the 
Manks, or perbaps, | more properly speaking, the inhabi- 


tants of ‘the Island, Which would do far greater honour 


both to their hearts arid their heads were it consigned 
for ever to oblividn. The cdo} and forbidding reception 
that a' stranger fs ‘apt to meet with on’his first arrival, 
must also be a matter of regret, as it often ene 
him with an idea that the Manks are inhospicable; a 
charge, however, from which, from my own individual 
observation, f can fairly and” honourably ‘acquit them- 
A real Manksman, though shy at first sight, has only 
to be-properly atquainted with you, and you will find 
him at once frank, generous, free, and open-hearted. 
Craving the reader’s kind indulgence for this trifling 
digression, I shall return to Mr. Kewn, who certainly 
exemplified considerable ‘skill’in the handling of the 
razor, and acquitted himself very much to my satisfae- 
tion. . Having remunerated ‘him ‘according to his de- 
serts, I expressed a desireto See a few more specimens 
of his talent 4san ‘aftist,'‘to Which ‘request, with a 
smile of self-sufficiency, ‘We’ readily assented. Pro- 
ducing his portfolio, He began, With all the importance 
of the barber and the artist, to bestow the most lavish 
encomiums on his own ingenuity; stich as “ Very good 
thing that;—excéedingly like ;-«great ‘taste displayed in 
the arrdfgentent ‘of the characters.” ‘-Admirable,’ 
answered I. “ Ah!” says he, ‘I perceive yon have a 
taste for drawing ;—-draw some little yourself, I pre- 
sume.” ‘Thus he continued, complimenting himeelf 
duririg the whole’time I'was ‘ransacking his portfolio, 
which really containedsome very odd,and rather clever, 
productions. Amongst the number,I observed a cari- 
cature of the identical circumstance that took place on 
the quay the preceding evenitig; hattiely, the Mancheb- 
ter'iman belaboutifig the Matiks porter; anid which, 
barring a few bad outlines, was tolerably well executed, 
and: with a considerable degree of truth. Thanking 
him for the gratification I had derived from the sight of 
his drawings, 'wishéd ‘hint a good morning, and again 
set forth to explore'thé'town. The streets of Douglas 
are both confined and dirty, ‘and are built without any 
regard whatsoever to regularity ; that, in particular, 
which leads to the Post-office, is so extremely narrow, 
that in'the event of two vehicles ‘coming in contact, 
one would have to back out inorder to let the other 
proeeed. The houses, for the most part, are built of 
a kind of slate stone, which is procured in great abun- 
dance from the rocks in the immediate vicinity ; and 
when -plastered over and ‘whitewashed, present a neat 
and pleasant appearance. Brick buildings are rarely, 
if ever, to be met with. ‘The Pier is a most beautiful 
and splendid structure, and, for its size, is not equalled 
by any thing of the kind in Liverpool. Jt is by far 
‘the’most elegant ahd compact piece of workmanship 
that Douglas, or eves the whole Istand, can boast of. It 
was constructed under the immediate superintendence 
and directions of Mr. Stewart, and finally completed 
about t twenty years sifice. ‘The expense of the whole 
structure amounted to" ‘tipwards of £22,000 British 
Sterling. Its length is ‘five’ hundred and twenty feet ; 
breadth about forty,: There is a stone ridge extending 
from one end to the other, which, I presume, was in- 
tended ‘as a resting place for the'pablic; at least, such 
at present, is the purpose'to which it is applied, and a 





most useful and delightful copvenience it certainly is. 
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At the extremity sich books tolkeagds.the sea the 
Pler is raised abong thsge. feet anda half, and ig brogder 
in this part than any other, by at least ten feet. It is 
bere rounded off in the form of a semi-circle, in the 
centre of which gtands ‘the light-house. At the N. WwW, 
end of the Pier is a Coyrt of Justice, which sits for 
" the despatch of business every Friday. Being an Ec- 
clesiastical Court, it is under the jurisdiction of the 
Vicar-general, and all cases tried here are submitted 
to his decision, The common method of conducting 
a cause is by petision, which, after its merits have been 
amply discussed by the plaintiff or his counsel, is 
banded over to the Vicar-general for his decision, 
The counsel for the defendant has a right to cross- 
examine the counsel for the plaintiff, and to put any 
questions to him that may be deemed relevant to the 
matter then before ‘the Court, The decision of the 
Vicar-general, which, I believe, he generally writes 
down at the bottom of the petition, is never given out 
publicly in Goart, but the parties concerned are ap- 
prized of the fate of the application at a subsequent 
period. All disputes with regard to tithes between 
the Bishop end the farmer are here adjusted; and it 
enpents at dirst sight rather remarkable to a atranger, 
that the Vicargeneral, wham one would natuxally sup- 
pose ! to be under the immediate influence of the Bishop, 
abopld beempowered.to settle thege kind of differences- 
Not that I cauld, for.ap instant, syepect that bis con- 
nection with the Bishop would.at all bias his decision, 
or that he would exer euffer private interest.to usurp 
the seat of public justice. In fact, from what I could 
leaan, Lhaxe every neason-to beliewe that heis a man 
who das always conducted himpself,in his judicial ca- 
peeity, with a strict regard.to principle, and is said.to 
.be wery generally, if not universally, respected. 

Contignans tp this building.is.a place denominated 
the Black Hale, where, disorderly persons are usually 
confined, something similar,.1.shopld imagine, to the 
Beidewell in Liverpogl.; but, as1 bad neyer the high 
and distinguished Aeneur .of taking up my night’s 
quartess in either the one or the other, Iam .not en- 
abled to furnish that accorate.and descriptive account 
which the, reader might possibly expect. The Pier is 
the grand promenade of.the,town, and on the evenings 
when the steam-packsts, are looked for, is crowded 
with:therank, beauty, and fashion of Douglas and its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

(To be continued.) 
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WYTHBURN LAKE. 
——_—_— 
kindred giooms! 


ere Hail kindred 
Congenial horrors hail Poses 


Thompson, j 


—— 
Lgathes!:Weter, called also, Wythborn or Thirl- 
mere Water, is decidedly: the. most lonely and deso- 
late of all the lakes ; but there is e majestic wildoess 
ia ite sppeasnace.that, renders | it superior in. interest 
to the most fertile districts, ‘This sheet of water 
Jooks black, both from its depth and the gloom of 
_ the vast.crags;tbat scowl over, it, shgugh ayelly 08 
Agar 9s crystal. 
Iti omnpletely, encompapsed by dark. mosatains, 
or rather-socke,.many.o€.which jet ovt-far, into the 


|| * And oft-the craggy cliff he loved to climb, 





| hentin of the lake, ure give it-an air, a“ indescribpble 


inp rg A thousand. buge rocks hang on Hel- 
vyo’s Brow which have apparently been in motion, 
and are now seemingly prepared to start aney. 
Except the larch and wild fir, scarce a tree can be 
discerned in the prospect, and strong must be the 
mind which is not affected with melancholy on 
viewing it. The roads wind along the naked ‘mar- 
gin of the lake, and render its dangerous for tra- 
vellers as the slightest deviation might occasion 
their destruction, The frequent suicides that have 
been committed almost make oug consider the place 
dangerous to a person inclined to melancholy. A 
rock which overhapgs the lake, has heep ‘the last 
resting spot of many an unfortunate being. Not 
long ago a young mao, resident in the neighbour. 
hood, put 2p end to his existence by precipitating 
himself from it into the lake which is perpendicu- 
larly deep from the edge. His game wap Clarke, 
aod it is always kuown by the shepherds who 
inhabit its banks by the name of ‘ Clarke's Leap,’ 
To the classical student ‘the idea ‘of Sappho's 
celebrated death will here prevent itself, but the 
exquisite halo, which her genius | cast over her 
destiny, is, iu this instance, wanting. The world 
knows not more of Clarke than his miserable 
fate. What rengers Thirlmere Water singularly 
picturesque, is, its deing” almost intersected ip 
the middle by two peninsulas, joined to each other 
by a bridge, built i in a style sujtable to the genius of 
the place, which serves for an easy communication 
between the peasantry who dwell on the opposite 
banks, 

From the top of an eminence bebind Dale-head 
house, a general. view of the lake may he seen to the 
best advantage. 

The northern part is beautifully decorated with 
two smail islands adorned with woods aod charm- 
ingly situated. The lake terminates on one side 
with a pyramidical dark cliff which is inhabited by a 
multitude of birds of. prey, which he here live unmo- 
lested in their inaccessible tetreats ; opposite the 
above, a silver grey rock shoots forth, overshadow- 
ing and ‘partly’ concealing. the water, and has a par. 
ticularly fine.effect. |There is. ane curjous spectacle 
often beheld by the shepherds gn the tops of those 
mouatains—the traveller may never chance to see 
it, but it isso happily delitieated i in the following 
stanzas that he may the less regret his loss : I mean 
the effects of mists which frequently involve in dark. 
ness every object round the basis of these eminegces, 
while their majestic tops are seen sising in all. their 
magnificent ,beauty far sabaxe .the .susroundiog 


| gloom, and resplendently .gildec :by the rays of 


the sun.—The extract ia from, Beatie’s.Minstrel. 


When all in mist the world below was lost ; 
What-dreadful pleasure ! there to stand sublime 
Like ship-wrecked mariner gn desert coast,” 
And view the enormous waste of vapour tost 

In billows lengthening to-the horizon round ; 


Now scooped in gulphs, with mountains now embossed, ’ 


And hear the voice ef mirth and gong rebound, ~~ 
Flocks, herda, and water-fallsalong the hoar profound.” 


Snipe te Alem 9 beautiful, papgage 


from the same idea 


i ‘As some tall cliff that lifts i its awful form 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm, 
Though round its base the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head !” 

On the whole this lake is well worth visiting’ 


were it only for the purpose of indulging, duriog a 
short space, those sensations which Ossian so poeti- 


cally terms “ the j Joy of grief.” 
: MONTMORENCI. 


Sliscevlantes. 


CHILI. 
=> 

Massacre of the Master and part of the Crew of the 
Ship Offey, of London, at the Island of St. Mary’s, 
on the Coast of ¢ iti. 

<r 


“On Saturday, February 24, ‘1821, at 10 a. m. saw several 
men, six or eight; on the Island’ of St) Maty’s=<<Captain. 
Hales supposing those men to have come over from the 
Main for the purpose of trading, a3 they usually did, went 
on shore’with a boat's ‘crew; armed’ with’ cutlasses’ and 
pistols, for the purpose of procuring refreshments for 
the use of his ship. On their landing, these men, sup- 
posed to ‘be Spaniards, ran away behind the beach, and 
our boat’s crew afterthem. Sunday; 25;' Sin down—boat 
not returneil—all on board felt anxious for the safety of 
the ‘and crew. At6h. 30m. Pm. sent the third 
Mate on shore to launch the Captain’s boat, and bring her 
off. Seventh do. the third Mate returned, informing us 
there were several men on the beach, and from their move- 
ments, supposéd there were more behind the beach; ‘and, 
being dusk, he had judged it most proper not to attempt 
landing. The chief Mate immediately armed the boat, and 
sent her off, with orders to lay as near as possible 
of the Captain's boat, but not on any account toland. At 
day-light perceived the boat was missing;the night being 
dark, it was supposed they had carried her up behind the 
beach.<—5. a. m. boat returned on board at 8h. 0 n— 
armed two boats, the one headed by the’chief Mate, the 
other by the third Mate, and went on shore.—On coming 
near the beach they perceived a man naked, sitting on the 
beach: on coming up to him they discovered him to be 
Thomas Moore, armourer, covered with blood. Hé was 
perfectly sensible, and informed them that, on their first 
landing, the Spaniards appeared very friendly, giving them 
bread and meat; afterwards they persuaded them to deli- 
ver up their arms, bound them two and two, and carried 
them about three miles into the island; after that they 
brought ‘them back nearer to the beach amongst some 
bushes, and as soon as it was dark, they’ stripped them, 
arid put them all to death, excepting him, ‘whom ‘they 
left for dead, having reeeived twenty-three spear wounds 
in his body, and two sabre cuts, one on each side of the 
neck. He was immediately brought on board, when I 
examined him, and found that his lungs had been pierced 
upwards through the diaphragm, on each side; he told 
me he counted twenty-five men just prior-to their being 
murdered. Soon after the boats returned, a great num. 
ber of men, supposed to be about fifty, were seen coming 
towards the beach; soon afterwards a man presented 
himsélf, dressséd in thé Captain’s clotlies, and ‘waved his 











hat for a boat to come om shore; he was accompanied by 
three or four, who appeared to be officers in green uniform, 
with cocked’ hats and ‘sabres; the rest we could’ discover 
lying behind the beach.’ ‘The man‘on the beach appeared 
so much like Captain Hales, that I questioned the armourer 
whether he was positive the Captain was killed; he assured 
me he was, and said the Captain oF leader of the Spanfards 
very much reseiibled Captain Hales a3 to outwWard‘appear. 

ance; that he had remarked it when on shore. We imme 





diately weighed anchor, and stood for Conception. At 5, 
p.m. the armourer was worse; 9 ditto, departed this 


(Signed) HL EBORALL, ! Surgeon of the Offies, 


S Freiietimnl ina of id name of 
who lives near this town, and'who is Aeond of 
ad Meo ca ia inbepaey of Wit Boies bak tad 
Warmer dled. at the age Of 100s and the ater 

Of 103, anid the latter 


| | life.” 
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Poetry. 





[ORIGINAL.] 


— 
AN ODE. 


— 
“ Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.”—Hor. Od. I, Lib. 1. 
—>- 
Led by the muse, thy starry mount I climb, 
Which tow’rs unhurt amidst the wrecks of time ; 
Here ample-handed Flora lays 
A carpet of eternal flowers ; 
In gay rotation fly the nimble days, 
And festive mirth leads on the dancing hours, 


Yet has the lightning blaz’d around its brow, 
And left unsinged the laurel's verdant bough 3 
Untouch’d the immortal bays remain ; 

For Nature fills the lofty space. 
The Goddess here has fix’d her stable reign 3 
Tis sacred all, and Heaven protects the place. 


Hence bold imagination cleaves the skies, 
And all creation bursts upon mine eyes : 
Whatever sleeps in Ocean's bed, 
Or floats upon the fluid air, 
Fach humble vale and mountain’s lofty head 
I see, and bow to him who plac’d em there. 


Thou taught’st thy sister, with creative skill; 
And, lo! each image quickens at her will. 

So pow'rful is her sacred breath, 

The canvas lives at her command ; 
And shades of heroes, long consign’d to death, 
Arise beneath her vivifying hand. 


Nor does each portrait only seem to live 
Beneath the power her pencil deigns to give; 
With such collective grace ’tis fraught, 
Such warmth the rival colours dart, 
That each bold figure teems with fancied thought, 
And Nature owns the force of mimic art. 


Nor less does Music, ever charming maid, 
Feel the propitious coming of thy aid ; 
She harmonizes empty sound, 
As words and sentiment inspire $ 
Makes echo’s hall reverberate around, 
And wakes each note that slept within her lyre. 


Oh, Poetry ! who can thy joys proclaim ! 

Who but thy bard perpetuate thy name ! 
Ev’n I, the hindmost in thy train, 
Obsequious to thy distant nod, 

Dare in thy praise to lisp a feeble strain, 

Tho’ trembling at the exulting critic’s rod. 


—_—~<p>-} <> 
TO THE EDITOR. 
[ a 
S1r,—On turning over. the leaves of an old pocket. 
book for the year 1815, I met with the enclosed whim- 
‘sical sketch, which I conceive to be excellently adapted 
to the pages of the Kaleidoscope.._I have, therefore, 
tramectibel it for your perusal. More than one of your 
correspondents have given me a slap, for what they, no 
doubt, conceive tobe my Gothic ignorance, in protesting 
against the use of the languages; ahd even you, 


Mr, Editor, [ am sorry to observe, are among the num- 
ber. But you do me wrong: I never could be such a 
Goth as to condemn the language of Homer, of Virgil, 
of Horace: it was not the use but the abuse of them 


‘the bye, I should omit 
pry 


* How sadly sweet to view his Autumn day, 





I complained of; and I again repeat, that no man should 
make use of a foreign idiom, without being able, at the 
same time, to give an adequate translation in his own. 
This, I conceive, would be the way to bring many of 
those, who make such a parade of their learning, to the 
test ;. for .I need not observe here how easy it is to make 
a great show (of knowledge) at a little expense: by 

ions one might get as 
serve for essays the whole 


to transfer the sense ‘of their a into own 


poor wights as myself. It 
perfluous to add, that I gm amere “En lish 
Readers’ but I certainly do not conceive that to be a 
term ‘of 3 what my schoolmaster could teach 
me I learnt, and that is saying something; though, by 
u mar, which no master could 

mer into iny The very name of syntax 
and Prosody was ‘battle, and murder, and sudden 
death.” Having thus premised, I hope, in future, 
when any of my poetical attempts meet your — 
that you will correct them, if penny, without ninging 
their defects under the eye of the public, as you did in 
a late number; this by way of hint. I am abit of a 
musician myself, and am sorry I have not the music of 
the song, to which your ndent T. of P. has 
composed such pretty words. Many of our best tunes, 
as the Maid of Robin Adair, &c. are badly in 
want of such a poet. Herewith you have a little more 
of my rhyme, which is all, at this time, 

From yours, ALCANDER. 

—<—_— 


SONG. 
TuNE—‘ Kimley Park.” 


——— 
Adieu! adieu! ye happy hours, 
Now chang’d to days of gloom ; 
Fond fancy still recals your power, 
When love was in its brightest bloom. 
Oh! why; oh! why so quickly fly, 
Ye dreams of dear delight, 
And turn away love’s sunny ray, 
For darkest shades of hopeless night. 
O Emma! fair, but fickle maid, 
Once more that name recal ; 
Whate’er of bliss this heart portray'd, 
In you, in you ’twas center’d al 
ut, ah! that bliss for ever’s flown $ 
The hand that plac’d it there, 
The flower of hope hath torn away, 
And planted, in its stead, despair. 


=< > ee 


LINES, 
WRITTEN OWN THE DEATH OF MR. HENRY W———= 


1821. 
(Inserted by particular desire. ) 


When Virtue dies, to shed the tear of woe 

Is Nature’s tribute—let it freely flow ; 

To pean Virtue’s deeds, with holy pride, 

Is Friendship’s solace—be it not denied— 
Not for himself, true Sage, he claims a sigh, 
Long had he liv’d, and liv’d with view to die ; 
Barzillai like, he found life’s pleasures cease ; 
Ah! blest mutation to the realms of peace ! 
But thou must mourn, tho’ many yet defend, 
Yes! public Charity, he stood thy friend ! 


On ardent wing with Science he would soar, 

Nor yet too wise to worship, and adore: 

Vers’d in the world’s meanders, he could scan 
Its guileful paths; nor yet morose toman, 

Tho’ tried by grief (for years go link’d with care) 
No fretful furrows followed Sorrow's share. 


The spul expanding, mid the frame’s decay ! 
View him in converse social hours beguile, | 
Chide away suffering with a patient smile; | 

As friends fall from him, look when friends unite, 


"Till almost parted from this earthly leaven, 
He dies in trembling, humble lope of heav’n. 


Such age was his: so active, so resign’d, 

The good of many center’d in his mind ; 
Perhaps too fond another’s arts to know, 

Go, backwards, Cynic, and the mantle throw £ . 
Foibles he had ; but, if adjudged by thee, 
Weep, for thy vices; weep Humanity ! 

Let then this record, parted Friendship give, 
Who but has yearnings in just fame to lives 
Say, that one course of good untir’d he run 
From youth’s first day-streak to his setting sun; 
Which, as it sunk, a golden earnest gave, 

To rise again resplendent from the wave ; 
Follow, ye living, in the paths he trod, 

By serving man, he sought to serve his God. 











W. C. T. 
Oxford, 1821. ‘ 
Scientific Records, 


ee 

[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
Se Ne en a er 
080 ical, and Mine- 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &.; to be 

continued in a Series.through the’ Volume. } 





LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
‘ Dcapiid 

It is with no little satisfaction we observe, that one of 
our townsmen, who has, for many years, been 2 most 
respectable member of its commercial community, is 
about to occupy the chair of the Royal Institution. 
It proves, in some degree, the utility of such an estab- 
lishment, in encouraging the production of what little 
ability, in another branch of study, may lie dormant 
amongst us. It is true, that the object on which Mr. 
Koster proposes to lecture, is neither so scientific nor so 
popular as the generality of philosophical lectures ; 
yet, we think, sufficiently important (at least during 
the present prevailing taste for travelling) to engage 
the attention of every society. 

The subject of wheel-carriages kas seldom occupied 

more than a small part of a single lecture on mechanics: 
Mr. K. extends it to a course of siz ; and we have lit- 
tle doubt, that, from his known attachment to this 
particular branch of science, with his discrimination in 
the choice of authorities, both historical and pessonal, 
added to his own actual experience, we shall be pre- 
sented with every well-authenticated fact, and possibly 
something not hitherto observed, in the art of their 
construction. 
We are persuaded also; that, when the circumstances 
under which this most respectable and intelligent gen- 
tleman, at an advanced age, ventures upon so novel 
and arduous a task, are considered, he can scarcely en- 
tertain a doubt of a numerous attendance. 





MR. GREEN'S ACCOUNT OF HIS AERIAL VOYAGE. 
—— 


The balloon with which I ascended was 31 feet in 
diameter, as near the size as possible of the one with 
which Lunardi first made an. ascension in Englend. 
It was inflated with about 1200 cubic feet of car- 
bonated hydrogen gas, supplied from the main pipes 
of the original chartered gas company;.and I am 
much. indebted to the gentlemen.of. the committee for 
their kind assistance during the operation of filling. 
I had no doubt of being able to ascend with the gas, 
having, since the period when I first conceived the idea 
that common gas would answer the purposes of aeros- 





And as life darkens, search the worlds of light ; 





tation, made he ae experiments, all of which com- 
pletely succeeded; nor was my ardour damped when 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








‘I knew that, even within an hour of my ascension, , the freezing point. I was fearful of being carried to CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
persons of great experience in aerostation expressed | sea; and immediately opened the valve: the gas issued 
their opinion that 1 should not be able to ascend. in considerable quantities; and I found by the increase Praughts. 

About five minutes before one o’clock the ropes | of the size of objects below me to my optics, that 
were divided; and, having taken my seat in the car, | 1 was descending very rapidly. The largest fields,| ¢¢ Ina few copies of our earliest impressions of last 





‘the balloon rose in a most majestic manner, nearly | which, afew minutes before, appeared to be not more 9, : : 
j endicalarly. ‘The almost-deafeni Ae 9 § week’s Kaleidoscope an error passed undetected, which 
fore naeageore Y. 2 aa he eet on = om ante 9 — thar, six inches square, increased in size greatly ; and | we take this opportunity to notice, in order that such of 


I very soon saw the sea andan i i i j 

had ascended a considerable distance from the earth, distinct! The balloon had aus anos a a a ber ng oe oe 
agitated the balloon. I felt the effect of it most sen- | turned about four times in a minute. a Pn th 4 19eh 3 ty f the pte A iar oe sev 
sibly. ‘The moment the discharge of cannon took | Still fearing that I should fall into the sea, I opened =! gard should be Pie : 4 ” the “ee e a = 
place, } knew it was the signal to be given when the | the valve to its utmost extremity; and, having de-| the fourth move, b. 2428 hould be ~ ae Lae “a 
crown was set upon the head of my most gra- | scended so as to be able to recognise small objects dis- | in al) the subsequent a 1 ito db. of wld 
cious Sovereign, and I drew the cork of a bottle of | tinctly on the earth, with great delight I found that the | pe ei agperdowsaat-rchanen debeeaet eae 
brandv, and having poured out a full glass, [ drank | balloon bad entered another current of air, which was 4 
- Health, long life, and a glorious reign to his Ma- | conveying me from the sea; 1 was then travelling 
jesty.”” ‘Ihe effect of the air upon the brandy is wor- | north-west. I sat down and ate some sandwiches with SITUATION II. 
thy of notice: when [ drew the cork a report took | a good appetite; and saw the clouds rolling beneath (Number Four of Sturges. 
place, which [ attribute to the rarification of the air, | me, apparently onthe ground. About twenty minutes : : 8 ue P 
similar to that produced by drawing a cork ovs. of a | before two I descended in afield belonging to a farmer Either Black or White to move—White wins. 
bottle of soda water. When the balloon travelled at | name Lamkins, which is situate about four miles be- ee mes 
its greatest rapidity, I felc not the least motion; it ap- | yond Barnet, in the parish of South Mims. I was not BS) : : P bd 

OOK) | 


peared as if ti SESS 





ecar in which I sat was stationary, and | aware that I had descended so rapidly; before I had 55201 
the earth was receding from me. ‘I'he balloon took a | time co draw myself up to the hoop, the car struck the cm 
north east direction at first; and, upon my looking | earth with great force, and I was thrown out of it on [s 
down upon the vast assemblage of persons in West- | my back. I was nearly stunned from the effects of a 
minster, the delight I fele is out of my power to de- | blow which I received. I still held the hoop of the 
scribe. The view presented one entire living mass of | balloon ; and the grappling-iron, which I had thrown eces| OCS 
more than a million of human beings. Having as- | out when about a quarter of a mile from the earth, a | rey a eras 
cended as high as [ could without throwing out ballast, | not taking firm hold, I was dragged on my back along iseetegs| 14 isicezee! 15 ppegeses 
‘I determined, as the weather was so fine, to keep in | the ground a considerable distance. The balloon was ik sefets 
sight as long as possible. 1 threw out two bags of | eventually secured, with the assistance of a gentle- 
sand of ten pounds weight each, and immediately the | maa named Waugh, and conveyed to a place of safety 
balloon rose with astonishing rapidity almost perpen- | in his park, and I was afterwards most hospitably en- 
dicularly, according to my wish. _ When the balloon | tercained at his mansion. To him my gratitude is due ; 
arrived to its utmost altitude, which, in my opinion | and, but for his kind exertions, I have no doubt the 
(U ceuld not be certain, in consequence of the oscilla- | balloon would have suffered considerable injury from 
tion of the quicksilver in the barometer) was about | the great crowd of persons that assembled on my de- 
11,000 feet from the earth, I found that I had entered | scenr. I believe, from the best calculation I can make, 
a current of air, conveying me directly eastward, to- | that I travelled, altogether, in various directiuns, up- 
wards the Nore. The cold was extreme. I put ona | wards of fifty miles. : 
cloak, which I took up with me; and, on looking at CHARLES GREEN. 
my glass I found that it was below 30, two deg. below | 49, Goswell-strect, July 20, 1821. In the finish of Games, this, and similar situations 
often occur. 
THE PLAY, 


A PLAN OF WESTMINSTER HALL AND ABBEY. 
W. 27—23 b. 29—_25 


SHOWING ALSO THE LINE OF PROCESSION AND PREPARATION FOR THE CORONATION, b. 25—29 Ww. 26——30 
W. 23-—18 WHITE wins. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


——_—— 


S1r,—Believing the purport of your work to be 
“ utile” as well as “dulci,” permit me to trouble 
you with a few lines, pointing out the excellence of 
diaries, To every young man who feels a wish to 
maintain an upright character, and consistent walk 
through life, the keeping of a faithful diary cannot 
be too fully recommended.. How many of us, bad 
we so done, in looking back to the conduct and 
transactions of years now gone for ever, would 
blush, and bethink ourselves what high time it was 
the face of our diary should bechanged! In seasons 
of temptation, what a check would it be to a young 
person, to reflect upon the shame his conscience 
must feel when called upon by his pledge to himself, 
faithfully to record the folly of his yieldings! No- 
thing but a fixed resolution could accomplish the 
purpose recommended, Many, too many, alas! I 
am aware, would feel little disposition to make the 
attempt: to enjoy themselves and stifle conscience, 
they much prefer to an enjoyment of the peace and 
iuward satisfaction proceeding from a clear and un- 
: wounded conscience; [from an unspotted life, and 
' unsullied reputation. But there are those who feel 
te For the loan of this Sketch we have to thank Mr. Kaye, proprietor of the Liverpool Courier, in which this to be their desire and their highest ambition, 
tt has already Sa ai ts tea : ’ and these will be truly thankful to be assisted in the 
—_ : . furtherance of their enviable object: to such, through 
EXPLANATION. the medium of your widely-circulating miscellany, 
A—Westminster Abbey. d—The line of Procession, which, fromthe Banquet let me recommend the diurnal record of the personal 
B—Westminster Hall. : Table in the Hall to the Throne in the Abbey, is more conduct and transactions of the day; and I rest 
)—Henry Seventh’s Chapel. than one-third of a mile in length. ; assured, its usefulness will be felt and acknowledged : 
D)—Garderis surrounded with platforms. Jf—King’s Banquet Table. ree. and though its faithfulness may often excite painful 
pare Beri + mee Abbey. (ae nee Hall. odation of : | seusations, it will wound only to heal and cure. 
t—The Pulpit from which the Coronation Sermon}; - Pesan tnehgt ernie PHILANTHROPIST, 
was preached. : August 2, 1821, 
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Ancient & selodern Liverpool, 


A CONTRAST 
BETWEEN THE TOWN IN 1821 AND IN 1761. 
























a 
From the Liverpool Courier. 


—— 
. s » a @ * 


The extenT of the town is the 'first object which 
presents itself as a contrast. Liverpool in 1761 was 
but the mere skeleton of Liverpool in 1821. There 
aré now some venerable characters among us who can 
regollect its size at the former period; but the great 
majority of us know it from description only. About 
1761, the town extended as far as the top of Oldhall- 
— to the northward. fa Tichebarn-street it ex- 
tefded only to Key-street, all the interval thence to 
the present Vauxhail-road being a fields. In Dale- 
steeet it extended a little beyond Cheapside on the 
left, and on the right to Preston-street. All D 

gs 


h ground. had 
ody oa lower part: the other three sides were 
not covered. on-square had but two houses, 
street, and the streets leading southward and 
n beggn ce be covered; but afl the land from 
Peet St. Stephen's ‘Church, (Which was then a 
ptist’s Chapel) at the lowerend » to 
an obscure pothouse, at the bottom of. ‘Richmond- 
street, Whitechapel, was entirely open to the eastward. 


ry 


to the southward was open fields. A part of Pitt- 
street and ‘Pafk-lane was then built:; but all the lands 
4irom the water, south and east, were cotinly qpen- 
The quay of ‘the Old Dock was incumbered with 2 
great — huts and cottapre. A plan of the town 
was made in 1765, by Mr. Jolin Eyes, from which it 
appears, that at that time, ‘four years after the period 
“@f our comparison, the buildings covered an area of 
11,184,000 square'yards. Such was the extent of Liver- 
spool in 1761. Let us now compare it with its extent in 
.1821,.and the contrast will surprise not only strangers 
tothe bulk of the modern town, but even many natives. 
Since 1761, it has pushed out ‘its limits to the north, to 
the south, and tothe east,and has swelled owallits three 
sides to an astonishing magnitude. It:has even en- 
cfoached upon ‘the empfre of the sea, and has very 
considerably contracted the bed.of the Mersey. With- 
‘out ‘entering into :particulars that might be deemed 
tedious, we may-estimate the space at present covered 
with buildings to.form an area of 6,000,000 square 
yards; exhibiting an enormous increase, since 1761, of 
4,816,000 square yards, ‘This area, it must be remem- 
-bered, is within the Nberties of “Liverpool. But, if 
‘we include, as we justly may, the space covered'by the 
“buildings of Harrington, Edge-hill, Low-hill, Everton, 
and’ Kirkdate, which ate ‘inhabited, for :the most part, 
‘by persons’ carrying.en business:in Liverpool, and are 
‘as Much ‘constituent parts town as Westminster.and 
‘Seuthwark ate of the metropolis, and Salford, &c. 
of Manchester, the area would be expanded still more, 
aad exceed, probably, 7,000,000 square yards ! 

»Having thus contrasted the extent of ‘Liverpoo!'in 
1821 with its extent in 1761, we shall proceed to'con- 
trast its POPULATION at ‘the two periods. Arid here 
the comparison will be more ‘astonishing than even in 
its increaséd extent. ‘In 1761, the number of ithabi- 
tints be safely computed, in round numbers, at 
"66, e cannot now .asceftain the. Di 
the suburbs. Thecensus shows that the town, even 


‘how insignificant. in comparison with the present popu- 

taken, the maf the parish of Liverpoot atone 
; of 

Priegna! “But here, again, we must, in all 

faithess, include, in the populatibn of thetown, the 

population of Harrington, and the other places which 





d | could compare it with the tonnage of the 7810 which 


Duke-street Was covered about ‘200 yards : all the res¢ | p 


of | worsuir. In 176}, there were four churches, St. ‘Ni- 


. atthat-early. period, was comparatively populous; but f° 


we have enumerated already. It appears, then, from 
the recent returns, that the united population of the 
suburbs amounts to 22,515; which, added to that fof 
the parish of Liverpool, makes a grand total of 141,487 
inhabitants, 115,487 more than there were in1761. A 
prodigious increase in sixty years ! 

This may be regarded as the amount of the — 
nent population of the town and its suburbs. But we 
must not throw out of the calculation the seamen who 
sail out of the port, and who may be denominated its 
floating population. In 1811, they were estimated at 
7000; and their numbers must have kept pace with 
the increase of the commerce of the port. If we esti- 
mate them now at only 9000, we shall not, we think, 
exceed the truth; and we shall thus have a permanent 
and pouting population of above 150,000 souls! 

‘he contrast presented by the commerce of the 
town, at the two periods, {s calculated still more to 
excite astonishment. To begin with the number of 
shipping. In 1761, the number of ships that entered 
the was 1519: in 1820-21, it was 7810; exbibiting 
an increase of 6495, as compared with the former 
period. The amount of the Deck-duties, in 1761, was 
£2382 Os. 2d.: in 1820-21, it was £94,556 9s. 1d. ; in- 
crease, £92,174 8s. 11d. Compared with the amount 
in 1819, the contrast would be still stronger, the duties 
received in that year having amounted te the enormous 
sum of £117,962 14s. 6d. 

te om yo Pariowe ton or my one oo — received 
at the two ect i; the comparison 
of the number of ships is, ref our opinion, decepticus, 
The ships usedin commerce, in 1761, were, with some 
few exceptions, not so bulky as those used at present. 
If, therefore, we could ascertain the tonnage of the 
1519 vessels ‘which entered the port in that year, and 




















































thy of remark, that the number of churches and cha. 
mv bears nearly the same numerical proportion 10 each 
other now, that they borein 1761. The balance is 
clearly on the side of the churches: from which we 
are inclined to infer, that much of the apprehensian 
respecting the progress of dissent in the present day is 
imaginary, churchmen being more alive to the increase 
of their dissenting brethren, than to the proportionate 
inerease to the fold of the Established Church. 

Second; structures for the purposes of cuariTr. In 
1761, these consisted of the Blue Coat Hospital, the 
Infirmary, and the. Hospital for Seamen’s Widows, 
‘They are merely brick buildings, with little of orna- 
ment in their aspect. We Lave now, in addition to 
them, the Dispensary, the School for the Indigent 
Blind, the Workhouse, the House of Recovery, the 
Lunatic Asylum, and the Charitable Institution House. 
Since the former period, the Blue Coat Hospital has 
undergone, and is still undergoing, such extensive en- 
largements, that it may almost be classed among the 
modern buildings. 

Third; the only structure devoted to civic and 
JUDICIAL purposes is the Town-hall. In 1761, it was 
designated “ the Exchange ;” but was no more like 
the present sumptuous structure, either in magnitude, 
beauty of external appearance, or splendor of interior 
decoration, than “ Hyperion to a satyr.” The Town- 
hallis the admiration of every beholder. 

Fourth; structures for the purposes of BusINEss. 
And here the contrast is so dazzling, as to throw the’ 
wretched buildings of the ancient town entirely into 
the shade. In 1761, the CCustom-house and the lower 

art of the Exchange were the only places of business. 
w, the structures for business areamong the princi- 
architectural embellishments of the town. We 
the Exchange-buildings, which for magnificence 
of design, and beauty of execution, rank among the 
finest conymercial structures in Europe; the Corn 
Exchange, a handsome stone building; the Old and 
New Tobacco Warehouses ; besides many other build- 
ings of minor importance. 





entered in 1820-21, it would, we have no doubt, pro- 
digiously swell the actual amount of the present trade 
of the port. Unfortunately we cannot ascertain this 
fact, the amount of tonnage having been published 
since the beginning of the present century-only. 

The increased accommodation for shipping, by the | Fifth ;structures devoted to LITERATURE, PODITICS, 
construction of pocxs'since 1761, isthe -fiext stibject | the anrs-and sciznces. Weare not aware that, in 
which upon.our notice in this | 1761, there was any building exclusively devoted to 
contrast. It has, it will be seen, kept pace with the| these objects. There was, indeed, a room in Johh- 
essive increase of the commerce of the port. In | street used as.a library (which now forms the Lyceum 
1761, there Were three wet docks and‘two basins, co- | Library).and another room for drawing and painting. 
vering an area of about 18 acres. At the present time, | But there was nothing about this building, av‘tar as we 
there are six wet docks and six basins, coverifig an area |’ean perceive, sufficiently ornamental to distinguish it 
of 63a. 3a. 20m, and forming a sea-wall of above -a-| from the ordinarydwelling-houses of the period. Now, 
mile and a half in length. This is certdinly a.gigantic | however, we have no nakedness of ornament in this 
increase of dock-room in sixty years; but the docks | respect. The usual effects of commercial opulence 
of 1761 cannot bear any thing more than a numerical | are displayed in the number, magnitude, and beauty 
comparison with the docks of the.ptesent day. The of the structures devoted to the purposes of science, 
structure of the ancient docks was comparatively rude; | literature,and the fine arts. We have the Achenzum, 
they were liable to rapid decay; and had merely {the Lyceum, the Liverpool Royal Institution, the 
clumsy draw-beidges, on the Dutch plan, thrown over | Union'Newsroom, and the Exchange and Underwri- 
their entrances. ‘-Buttthe modern docks are constructed | ters’ Rooms. The two latter are included in the Ex- 
upon the most {mproved principles of mural architec- | change-buildings; but the other structures are con- 
ture. They are as substantial as human art and inge- | spicuous architectural ornaments of the town ; parti- 
nuity can make them: their gates, though compara- | cularly the Lyceum, which is a remarkably handsome 
tively light, are strong and compact ; and the whole | stone-building. TotheAthenaum andLyceum valuable 
has a solidity and magnificence of appearance equalling, | and extensive libraries are attached. ‘Uhe Royal Institu- 
if not surpassing, those of any similar structures in } tion contains a splendid collection of pictures, castsfrom 
the world. The Prince’s Dock, which’has‘lately been | some of the antique statues, and a valuable and rapidly 
opened, is a miatchless specimen of ‘mural architec- | increasing museum of natural history. A flourishing 
ture and is unique in having lock-gates. classical and mathematical school forms part of the 
As connecte: this part of the contrast, we may | same institution. 
point to the immense ranges of lofty,;substantial,and| Sixth; structures for PLeasuRe and AMUSEMENT. 
capacious warehouses built alongthe dock-quays, and | In 1761, the only place of amusement was a small The- 
in other parts of the town. ‘Thesevare all the creation | atre in Drury-lane; now used asa warehouse. We have 
of the last twenty or thirty agg and none of the | now the spacious-and-elegant Theatre, in Williamson- 
warehouses existing in 1761 in any respect .equalled | square, its handsome-stonefrent ranking it among the 


> chief ornaments of the_town; the Wellington-rooms, 
We shall now proceed to contrast the principal. rvs- | a-most and. 
Lic sTRucTurREs which existed in 1761 with those 








and the Music-hall. Under this head we may class 
which exist at present. We shall divide them into} the Botanic Garden, which, in the number of its ex- 
eight classes; namely, structures for religious worship; |-etics, is surpassed only by the Royal Gardens at Kew. 
for charitable uses; for civic and judicious purposes;| Seventh; structures of PUBLIC UTILITY. We can 
for baisinesa ; for. Mterature, «politics,.and.the arts ;-for } find no. mention of any building exclysively devoted to 
leasure; of public utility and accommodation; and | this purpose in-1761. ‘At this: however, we 
confinement ‘havé two extensive Waterworks ; and the inhabitants, 
instead of having to buy their water by measure from 
earts-in the street, which was the case until these few 
ears, have it now conveyed.into their houses, at a tri- 
isg annual expense. We have also.a handsom 
mage pee Market, nee». F100 Feet. tops, and 300 
eet eheplete svith ; convenience ; besides 
commodious Fishstones, -aderthis head we may re- 
mark, that there avavenly-qne;p ,maarket-place ia 


ior ft. 
First; to begin with structures devoted to RELIGIOUS 
thofas’s,'St.’Peter's, ‘St.: ‘s, and St. Thomas’s. 
*Atthe , there ‘are‘not less than twenty- 
two; some of them; partictlarly' those erected 
these few years, matchless’ /Of-architeetural 
taste and ty. {n 1761; there‘were about seven, dis- 
cat this’ there are we ve; 








several of which are uncommonly spacious, and form |: 


lL: now.shere are-five. 
distinguished ornaments of the town. It is here wor-! Eighth; in 1761, there was no buildigg..which bad 





t structure, the Rotunda, , 
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n purposely constructed for a-prison. The Old 
se pi ty Bm stood at the bottom of Water- 
street, was then appropriated to the confinement of 
debtors and felons; but it was contracted and very in- 
secure. At present, we have the airy, spacious, and 
secure Borough Gaol, in Great Howard-street. We 
may also include, under this head, the large, comm}o- 
dious, and, though a prison, ornamental structure, the 
County House of Correction, at Kirkdale, built upon 
the most judicious.plan, and affording every facility 
for the classification of prisoners. Here, however, 
the palm or superiority must be yielded tu our ances- 
tors; for it is not certainly greatly in proof of our im- 
proved morality, that so much prison-room is required. 


[ To be continued. ] 


Fashions for August. 


WaLkinc Dress.—A cambric muslin round dress ; 
the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a flounce of 
scolloped work, disposed in deep plaits at some distance 
feom each other, and the spaces between left plain ; in 
the middle of each space is a muslin tab :_ this trimming 
is surmounted by another composed of full puffings of 
muslin, with lozenges between, and a rouleau of muslin 
et the top. High body, tight to the shape, profusely 
ornamented at work, and trimmed.at the wrists and 
round the throat with scolloped lace. Spencer of ceru- 
lean blue soic de Londres : it is tight to the shape; the 
waist is the usual length, and it is finished with a full 
bow and ends of the same materials, corded with satin 
in the middle of the back. The bust is formed, in a 
most becoming manner, by a fold of satin edged with a 
Joop trimmed soie de Londres, which goes in a sloping 
direction from the shoulder to the bottom of the waist. 
The long sleeve is finished at fhe hand with satin folds 
and loop trimming: the epaulette is a mixture of satin 
and soie de Londres, disposed in an extreniely novel and 
tasteful style. Falling collar, finished with bands of 
satin and loop trimming. Head-dress, a bonnet com- 
sposed'of white watered gros de Naples ; the brim, of a 
moderate size, turns up a little, and is ornamented 
under the edge with a band of blue tufted gauze; a 

iece of gros 7 Naples goes.round the crown, cut at 
Conon and top in the form of leaves, and edged with 
narrow straw plait. . A full bunch of these leaves and a 
bouquet of marguerites are placed on one side of the 
crown, and a bouquet of margucrites only on the other. 
Broad white satin strings, tied in a full bow on the left 
side. Black kid shoes. Limerick gloves. 

Evenrnc Dress.—A figured ‘lace round’ dress over 
a white satin slip: the body is tight to the shape, and 
the waist of the ustial length ; ‘it is cut moderately low 
round the bust, which is trimmed with an intermixture 
of folds of net and pink satin-—=Full sleeve, composed 
of lace over'white satin, "intermixed in a tasteful-and 
novel manner ‘with small ‘bouquets of-mass roses.——At 
the bottom of the skirt is'a’ full rouleau of: pink satin 
wadded ; this‘is surmounted by bouquets of leaves in 
pink satin, arranged at equal distances from each other, 
and between’ each is an ornament, in the form of a-star, 
composed of five‘ small ‘reses. -A rich satin sash,>the 
middle white, the ‘edges pink,’ tied: in full -bow and 
long ends behind, finishes the dress. The hair is. ar- 
ranged in light but full curls on the teniples. -Head 
dress, a Coronation ‘hat, composed'of gaze de laine: it 
is finished’at the edge’ with narrow pointed blond, and 
is ornamented with a diamond toop and a superb plume 
of white ostrich feathers, ‘which droop a ‘little to one 
side. Necklace, cross, ear-rings, and bracelets, dia- 
monds. White kid gloves, finistred with a full quilling 
of tulle. White satin slippers. 
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Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
; ae 
S1k,—The paragraph you inserted in your last, 
from the Carlisle Journal, gives me av opportunity 
of laying before the public some remarks respecting 
the Improvisatort’ of the south of Europe. - Some 
of Gur Cold ‘northern “heads may~ask -how much 
truth thére is‘ in‘ the’ accounts given ‘by travellers 
of that class of poets. I donot wish to-argue with 





any one, but merely to give an account of what has 
fallen under my observation, 


Under the name of an Improvisatori J have been 
led to expect a mind, that can at all.times com- 
mand the inspiration of the Muses, aud is su en- 
tirely overwhelmed by it at the time, as to become 
its organ almost unconsciously, and impelled by 
that divine breath, not to be able to discharge its 
own overflowing riches through the tedious medium 
of the pen, but to pour them forth with the winged 
impetus of words and song.* 

I now mean to introduce my kind readers to two 
persons, and to bring them more intimately ac- 
quainted with one of them; both first rate Impro- 
visatori, at least as.far as the ideas of the present 
day permit,t viz. Rosa Taddei, amongst the Arca- 
dians, Licori Parsenopea, and Tomaso Sgnicci of 
Arezzo, as Arcadian Terpandro. 


[PART OF A LETTER. FROM ROME.] 


Rosa Taddei gave a public Academia the 24th 
of February, 1818, in the Teatro della Valle, at 
which I was.present. At the door of the pit was 
placed a silver urn into which each person on enter- 
ing was-alluwed: tu drop a slip of paper folded up, 
tnclosing some subject for a poem. A_ pleasing 
symphony prepared the approach of the poetess: 
she entered; her ‘dress ‘was completely white; she 
was pale, but had fine large black eyes, and appeared 
‘to be about seventeen years old. After moving to 
the company, she ordered the urn to be brought 
upon the stage.and a stranger drew out six papers, 
read their contents aloud and then handed them 
to the ,poetess; the -subjects were as follows :— 
La. morte del Conti Uyolina, Saffo é Faone, La 
morte w Ifigenia, La morte a’ Egeo, Il Cinto di 
Veneri, Coriclano, She chose the first mentioned 
to commeuce with, and walked across the stage for 
a few minutes as if in much suffering, but at the 
same tine without-any action. She then -gave-her 
instructions to the orchestra, who-began playing. in 
the measure’she bad chosen. ‘Theair was very well 
adapted to the subject, being a very deep complaint 
with a very simple meludy. ‘When ‘the musicians 
had executed ‘it once or twice, she made them a 
sign and began to sivg her poem. with unrestrained 
passion. It.was a medéunrbetwixt declamation and 
song, something: resembling the recitative seceo of 
the Italian Opera, or the chant used in the service 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The poetess raised 
the astonishment and:compassion of all; her whole 
body was agitated, her bosom rose vivlently, ‘her 
rolling eyes shot Sre, her whole’ face was changed, 
Had she been silent one might have compared her 
to a statue which the creative breath of poetry had 
just animated: with the. glow-of life; her look be- 
came the most distressing when she hesitated for a 
mement or called back some word, and one always 
felt desirous of helping her out, But in the course of 
the poem the rapidity and warmth of ber declama- 
tion increased, and scarcely had ishe uttered the last 
word when she sank quite exhausted into a scat. 
But she rose again immediately, swallowed a glass 
of water, and ordered a different tune: the inspira- 
tion would net let her rest. She now by degrees 
grew more confident and bolder, demanded of the 
audience now and versi infercalari and bouts rimés, 





*The poetry of the ancient.bards of all nations was ori- 
ginally extemporaneous, and generally accompanied by 
music. Lyrie poetry withstood the yoke of pen, ink, and 
paper the longest, and is still the most unruly init. Will 
the time ever come for music to emancipate it? 

1 About 50 or GO years ago there flourished a lady perhaps 
more famous than any other that may have appeared in 
Italy; many, and many will not, have heard of Donna 
Maria Maddelen a Morelli Fernandez of Pictoja, more gene- 
rally known by her Arcadian name, Corilla Olimpica;. she 
obtained the honour of a laurel crown the 16th of Feb. 1776, 
in the same manner as Petrarch and Perfetto had done 
before, and the unfortunate Tasso would have. done, had 
not his untimely death, the night before the intended cere. 
mony, prevented it. She likewise played the violin very 
well. I might mention many more names. but it would 
only serve to show what is generally known, that these 
instances, however rare in our climate, are by no. means 





uncommon under the clear sky of Italy. 





and requested to have the form of some of the poems 
prescribed her, 

Unanimous applause resounded at the conclusion 
of each of them, and often the public could not 
so long restrain their hands whilst every slight 
pause became an opportunity for giving vent to 
their delight. These interruptions did not seem in 
the least to incommode our poetess, on the contrary, 
they only served to give new wings to her course. 
She did wonders in these old threadbare subjects, 
now geverally heard only with disgust from tkcir 
frequent repetition; and whvever heard almost be- 
lieved in her inspiration. The playful eave with 
which she weathered the cliff, which menaced her 
virgin decorum in the subject of the Girdle of Ve- 
nus, was likewise worthy of admiration, the like 
could not be repeated though one had taken down 
her very words. But enough of her and of me, too, 
I fear most of my readers will think; but the + exé 
time | hope to address them more to their satisfac- 
tion and amusement in Signor Tomaso Sgnicci. 
And now, Mr. Editor, my lamp burns dim and 
warns me to take my leave of you. I recommend 
myself and the above to your. kindness, assuring 
you that by an early insertion -you will very much 
oblige, yours most devotedly, 

7.'%. 








Zo the EDITORS of the PENNY CAT-CALD. 


During the short period which has elapsed since I ad- 
dressed.myself to your anonymous fraternity, you. have 
inundated the towh with such an infinite complication 
of groundless falsehoods and unprincipled misrepresen- 
tations, that Iam confirmed in the opinion I had formed 
of your whole‘gang, from.my experience. of one of .the 
banditti, who is too notorious to esea 1015, NOt= 
withstanding the cloak and mask, under cover of which 
his brother assassins continue.to ‘¢ stabmen.in the dark.” 

You dare no more to leave your lurking-holes, than 
your.abandoned comrade. dare to give.the pledge I have 
required, that I shall not be subject to a prosecution, by 
my meditated exposure ef his character, provided J state 
nothing.of him. which I fail to substantiate by ny 

rom 


.tionable proof. . Notwithstanding : his shrinking 


this very reasonable stipulation, I.shall, however, pre- 
sently proceed to assume.tlie character of his tien, 
aware, as I am, of the probable consequences of 2 mea- 
sure which'I have resolved to adopt, after mature delibe- 
ration-—I shall not INVENT, but simply relate circum- 
stances as they happened, in which process I shall have 
greatly the advantage of my antagonist, who has to draw 
upon his imagination for FACTS,..as: well ,as_ narrative ; 
neither will my sketch be without its.moral «uses. 

Vice isa monster of such horrid mien, 

That to be hated: needs but tosbe seen ; 


If this be true, I shall not unprofitably employ a few lei- 
sure hours in pourtraying a character, which, for ma- 
lignity, meanness, and profligacy, has scarcely a parallel 
in the annals of the Newgate Calendar. - ]. shall now 
take my leave of this part of the subject, in the words 
of a great dramatist, whom I need not name to critics 
of your profound erudition : 
‘s But, gracious Heaven, 

Cut short all intermission ; front. to front 

Bring thou this printer’s devil and myself ; 

Within a pen's length set hiis—if he scape, 

Heaven forgive him too.” 


Having for the: present disposed of one of vour re- 
spectable firm, F shall endeavourto despatch the remain. 
der as briefly as possible, assuring’ the readers of the 
Kaleidoscope, that this. is. the last’ time I shall weary 
their patience with a topic so destitute of general interest. 
In my former letter, inviting you to throw aside your 
convenient disguise, I hinted at the motives of that 
inveterate hostility which has ‘distinguished your ani- 
madversions on the Liverpool ‘Theatre. It cannot sur- 
prise any person who has traced your career, that you 
should deny what passed between your emissary and 
Mr. Banks, respecting free admission ; of which I shall 
only add, that what.was said on that subject in my Jast 
letter, was literally true. 

Your story of an extra musician, having been em- 
ployed to play the. trombone on a particular evening, 
an i 





being liberally rewarded with half-a-crown, was #n 
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effort worthy of your imaginative faculty. This poor, 
injured innocence was a stranger, who, being on a visit 
to this town to witness the coronation jubilee, volun- 
tecred his services to his brother musicians in the or- 
chestra, in order to see the performance ! 

You have a very convenient knack of overlooking 
those facts which it does not suit your purpose to exa- 
mine. Thus you altogether pass over the inconsisten 
with which you stand taxed of blowing hot and cold, 
especially with regard to Mr. Bass: you prudently dr 
that subject, as Pat says, ** like a hot potato.” ‘Itw 
have exposed your editorial profligacy rather too broadly 
to have been obliged to speak the truth on this point, 
and to own that what you, editors, had said of this gentle- 
man in his PUBLIC CHARACTER, was influenced by 
what he had recently said of the PRIVATE character 
of row pe devil ; * cr ye as well 
as those o: ers, are, at length, inning to open. 

Your candour is admirably illustrated in another cha- 
racteristic trait, which must not be overlooked. It 
excited your high and mighty displeasure, that our 
managers did not open the Liverpool Theatre gratuitous- 
dy to the public, on the evening of the coronation day, 
according to the example of the London managers. 
But it did not suit your —_ to add, that the metro- 
politan theatres were o at the ex command 
ef the King, who amply indemnified the managers of 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden, by presenting to each 
no less. a sum than £760, whilst the proprietors of the 

Cobourg and each of the minor theatres, received £300 

from the same source. 

Your effrontery in stating what you call, facts, is only 
surpassed by your ingenuit in creating them ; and the 
phrase ‘false facts,” which has semen stagg 
ae ™ the couirse of my reading, is now perfectly intel- 

gible. 

.» You have not hesitated to assert that the young 7hes- 
pian, which has a galled you to the quick, has 
een established under the patronage of the managers, 
and is conducted under my influence. There is not the 
shadow of foundation for the assertion. The work in 
question, which, if it be conducted with any talent at 
all, must drive you out of the field, is a speculation of 
individuals wholly independent of man or of my- 
self. If those around me perform the duty for which 
they are engaged, it is nct my habit to interfere with 
any other literary ions into which they may 
enter ; and this your printer’s devil well knows, as he un- 
ro himself of the assistance of one 
person similarly situated, when he was en — 
one of his literary abortions, at the very time, too, when 
‘iit was libelling me. The Thespian is printed by myself 
and my nephew; but I am no more the proprietor of the 
“work, on that account, than I am rietor of the 
theatre because the play-bills are published at the same 
office. So much for this —— fe 

Alth it would be an endless and disgusting task to 
recount all the unblushing proofs of your total 
to fact or decency, I must not conclude without one fur- 
therspecimen. In your 86th number you profess to give 
a faithful statement of the disbursements of the theatre. 
Amongst other items, which I have no doubt are quoted 
am — ae you roundly, — - that ** 50 shil- 

is the v est !” and thisyou accompany 
with the significant mark of exclamation-! This prac 
tion, which is as false as almost all your facts, was pre- 
ceded by an expression of your belief that the number 
of male performers did not ex 16. Being well 
aware of your habitual propensity, I made some inqui- 
ries upon these points, the result of which was (as 
stated in my letter) that on the Liverpool establish- 
ment there are 20 male actors, many of whom receive 
three pounds ; in —_ of which I a led to the ma- 
nagers’ books. our career of falsehood resembles 
that of the guilt of one of Shakspeare’s villains, who 
exclaims, “‘ retreating is as bad as going on.” Thus 
you have had the consummate effrontery to ist in 
your assertion, and to tax the managers with having 
uttered **a lie, a damned lie;” no doubt expecting 
your readers to rel the bare assertion of your 
anonymous and self-refuted body, in preference to 
the proof which Messrs. Lewis and Banks are ready 
to afford of its and that too from their books. 
Although nothing is more easy than your common- 
place expedient of giving the lie; there is another 
course of controversial proceeding much more to the 

e. When a brutal ruffian once told a certain 
mathematician, that he was a liar;—the latter very 
calmly replied, ‘* Demonstrate that, or else you are the 
liar, not I.” This is the course I shall presently 
adopt in my biographical sketch of your printer's 
devil In the mean time, to return to the question 





at issue;s—I have now before me, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Banks, the names of six performers, 
who receive weekly salary of Three nds each. 
Although not enjoined to the contrary, I do not deem 
it delicate to publish the names of these persons ; but 


the list may be seen —— by any gentleman in- 
terested in ascertaining this fact, which will be con- 
firmed by the managers. 


Having, as I conceive, shown, to the satisfaction of 
any impartial person, that the original motives of your 
rancorous hostility are of the most suspicious nature ; 
that your habitual apronens of facts, and sub- 
stitution of wilful fi s, are so notorious as to 
deprive you of all 2 yee ope 7 to the confidence of the 
community, I shall only add one short remark upon 
the probable effects of your infamous career. Actors 
of established reputation will hesitate before they ac- 
ceptof an engagement at the Liverpool Theatre, whilst 
the pi pe system is itted to exist. A 
gen calduity ahem you degraded, at least in his 
own eyes, by your panygerics, said, in my hearing, that 
hefelt confident, that the most respectable of his fraternity 
would decline visiting Liverpool, whilst the nuisance you 
have introduced exists; nor is it likely that performers, 
who have passed the ordeal of a London audience, and of 
the me tan press, will submit to the d ion of 
being cut down, or cut up, in your wretched catchpenny ; 
or, what any le person would hold in equal 
dread, of becoming the subject of its praise. 

I have now done with you, men of straw; and shall, 
for the future, confine myself to a tangible being, in 
treating of whom, I shall of what vile materials a 
public censor—a jealous guardian of female decency 
and dramatic purity, may sometimes be compounded. 

I remain, with all due respect, 
EGERTON SMITH. 








To Correspondents. 


THE THEATRE.—We recommend the THESPIAN as 
the medium for the critiques of * * *, who appears to 
be under guidance of proper and gentlemanly feel- 
ings; which forms a very striking contrast to that of 
the scribbling and warring critics of the Cat-call. 
We have only space to make a brief remark of our 
own with respect to Miss HAMMERSLEY; of whose 
powers we entertain a most favourable opinion. Her 
voice is sweet and powerful; and what is of more 
im ce her ear is correct. Her prominent defect, 
which has been more than once noticed, is a want of 
distinct articulation, which arises from keeping the 
mouth not sufficiently open. This sometimes pro- 
duces a tone not unlike that from a homely instru- 
ment, which has no name, but which is composed of 
a comb and paper applied to the teeth. She would 
do well to attend to the school of Corri or Braham, 
whose pupils are in general free from this defect. 
We were pleased the other evening to find that the 
audience by their plaudits and encores duly estimated 
the undoubted talents of this promising young female. 








Literary PraciaRisMs.— Honi soit qui mal y 
nse.” We have some reason to suspect that a tric 
as been attempted u us by a correspondent, 
whose signature shall for the present be nameless, 
but who will not suppose the remark to apply to him 
unless there are some grounds for our suspicion. Per- 
haps we carry our scruples upon this point to an un- 
usual degree; but we are of opinion that there are 
several species of literary plagiarism. The most pro- 
bable is the unblushing and wholesale appropriation 
of the writings of another. Then there is the petty 
larceny, such as the sentimental STERNE committed 
upon BuRTON, with whose work on the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, he has been proved, by Dr. FERRIER, to 
have made very free, without any ceremony. There is 
a still minor species of plagiarism, which, we are 
to observe, is but too common, and which, though it 
short of the other kinds to which we have just adverted 
in moral turpitude, evinces, nevertheless, a very un- 
amiable deficiency of candor and just observance of 
the maxim, ** Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s.” But to the point: there are persons who 
transcribe the writings or extracts from the writings of 
a favourite author, which they forward to the editor 
of a public journal, with their own initials annexed ; 
or they mix up a few meagre lines of their own with 
a great many passages of another, like the streaks of 
lean running in very fine strata through a substantial 





— 


flitch of bacon. Leaving these strictures to operate 
in the quarters to which they are directed, we shall, 
for the present, merely add, that if any of these va- 
Fieties of literary hoax should in future be attempted 
upon us, and we should be able to ascertain the indi- 
vidual from whom they proceed, we will hold him up 
BY NAME, to the public, equally less of his 
individual respectability, as it is called, or any per- 
sonal consequences to ourselves. If correspondents 
conceive themselves justified in such practices, they 
have no right to make us unwilling participators of 
the cheat; nor has any editor alive the means of de- 
feating such piratical attempts; as he must indeed be 
8 Most exquisite literary coxcomb, who affects to be 
familiar with even one-hundredth part of the books 
of his native language only. 





THE Riva. CanDIDATEs.—In consequence of a letter 
which appeared in the last Kaleidoscope, addressed to 
the editors of the penny Cat-call, or Liverpool Thea» 
trical Abusigator ; a remonstrance has been addressed 
to the writer, professing (though it is probably a hoax) 
to come from Dr. WEBSTER, who is not a little wroth 


at what he deems an injury done to his literary repu- ° 


tation, by the critique in which the Kaleidoscope 
scribe has indulged in estimating the comparative 
poetical merits of Dr. WEBSTER and the poctaster of 
the Cat-call. The Doctor assures us, that one of his 
patients, who is an attorney, counsels him by all 
means to commence legal p ings against the 
author of so injurious a calumny ; and feels so con- 
fident of a verdict in favour of the doctor, that he 
(the said attorney) pledges himself, in case of failure, 
to pay the costs from his own pocket, or to take out 
the amount in pills. The Doctor, however, declares 
that he has not the same relish for law as for physic, 
and will hush up the affair, provided the writer of the 
libel will make such an apology as a gentleman and 
a professional man of eminence can receive. Having 
some knowledge of the individual principally con- 
cerned, we apprized him of his danger, and the easy 
means of averting it. He expressed his astonishment 
at the Doctor’s ye as and declared that he had 
no intention of offending him. All that he said in 
the letter complained of was, that both parties were 
quacks, but that the Doctor, as a poet, was greatly 
superior to his brother of the Cat-call. Our friend 
adds, that he cannot consent to any other apology 
than that conveyed in the following lines, which 
has laboured to jingle; in order the better to sooth 
the ruffled feelings of a brother votary of the musgs: 
Good Doctor Webster, pray be calm, 
I give to each his due ; 
The Cat-call scribbler has the palm 
As QuACK ;—as POET, you. 





Dravcnts.—The mistakes in the play of our first 
situation of Draughts, complained of Yi. . K., occurred 
only in some of our early numbers. The play of our 
games will be faithfully copied from Sturges, whose 
authority is so high that we feel ourselves fully war- 
ranted in declining to enter into any controversy as 
to different modes of playing. We will, however, 

just remark that the mode ef play suggested by 

J. K. is evidently wrong; he should remember 

that the difficulty is for the white to avoid a drawn 

game. His first couple of moves are the same as 

ours, but his second move of the white is from 32 

to 28; he then makes the black go from 24 to 20, in- 

stead of from 24 to 19, which would secure a drawn 

e, as the white must take from 23 to 16, and the 

lack ey again from 12 to 19, proceeds to king, 
and draws the game. 


Anonymous, and No III. of Curtain LECTURES 
in our next. 


The lines attributed to the Right Hon. Henry Curran 
are probably by J. P. Curran. 


The unusual length of this department of our paper 
obliges us to confine ourseles to the mere tien. 
ledgment of LEGULEIUS—S, R.—PYROPHILUS— 
DramaTicus—J. H. F.—and TatyyHo! whose 
former communication was omitted by mistake. 
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